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servative, and divided nation against innovations,
making for tyranny, in Church and State. Wherever
we find it to flourish, the tree of liberty grows from
the root of injured interests. Nor was it in the
countries of Latin speech and of the classical tradition
that the principle of monarchy was first openly
repudiated. European Republicanism, which, ever
since the French Revolution, has been in the main a
phenomenon of the Latin races, was a creature of
Teutonic civilization in the age of the sea-beggars
and the Roundheads. It is true that the absolute
monarchies of Spain and France were severely tested
in the seventeenth century. Portugal broke away
from Spain, revolution blazed out in Catalonia and
Naples, and for five years the French monarchy was
paralyzed by the troubles of the Fronde. The word
republic was timidly whispered in Lisbon, lightly
spoken in Paris. Yet through all the wars and tur-
moils which followed in the wake of the Reforma-
tion, the monarchical faith of the Romance nations
was firmly maintained. The only partial exception
was the half-Latin city of Geneva, the source of
that stream of democratic opinion in Church and State
which, flowing to England under Queen Elizabeth,
was repelled by persecution to Holland and thence
directed to the continent of North America. There,
out of the original principle of religious independency,
men of the English race built up free communities
whose history and example have ever since been of
account in the fortunes of Europe.9